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WHEN FOUND— 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM MILES, whose efforts on behalf of our 
fund for printing Dickens Books for the Blind are meeting with 
such splendid results, will give a recital of The Chimes for the same 
good cause, at the Guildhall School of Music, on the 106th Anniversary 
of the novelist’s birth, the 7th of the present month, at 7’ o’clock. 
Members of the Fellowship will be admitted on presenting their cards 
of membership, and tickets tor friends (to admit two) can be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary of the London Branch, Mr. Wm. C. Edwards, 
76 Fawnbrake Avenue, Herne Hill, 8.H.24, if a stamped directed en- 
velope is enclosed with the application. Dickens’s Birthday Anniver- 
sary is also being celebrated in various ways amongst the other branches 
as will be seen by the Diary of Dickens Meetings elsewhere. At 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Hull, the festivities will oceupy more than 
one day, our friends in Scotland both giving performances of Dickens 
plays. 
* * * * *: 

A scheme has been instituted by “ The Globe” newspaper for showing 
the soldiers of our American ally, now in London, the sights of the 
historic City, and the Dickens Fellowship has been asked to take the 
responsibility for conducting the parties through Dickens-land, a task 
which it accepted with pleasure. The itineraries are in the hands of 
| Mr. Walter Dexter and ourselves, and will start early in the month. 
denn 3a * * * 


A notable book has just been published, the contents of which, 
when appearing week by week in a Manchester paper, created quite a 
stir amongst the clergy of all denominations there, who took up the 
themes for the texts of their sermons. It is called ‘‘ The Questions 
of ‘ Ignotus,’”’ and deals in an outspoken way with the Church and 
religion, asking in each chapter such questions as‘ Why are our Pews 
Empty ?”—‘‘ Why have Sunday Schools declined ?””—‘‘ Why does 
Heresy exist ? ”—“‘ How shall we find the Truth ? ’—‘ Can Theology 
, explain Miracles ? ’—“ Does the world want Religion or Theology ? ” 
To each of these, and other like questions, the anonymous author 
gives his own answers, and in them expresses very definite views, 
finally summing up the whole subject in a chapter with his own 
suggestions for a remedy. 

eae Tk Ae ae 


It is not our custom to deal with such controversial matters in these 
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pages, but one chapter at least is devoted to a phase of the subject 
which met with the vigorous and trenchant opposition of Dickens 
throughout his life. It is entitled ‘‘ Are Foreign Missions justified ?” 
—and is in entire accord with all the novelist wrote on the subject. 
The chief points in ‘“‘ Ignotus’s”’ article are that we should give full 
light to gropers in our slums before we attempt the conversion of the 
Sun Worshippers of Persia ; that our efforts should be concentrated 
on those who are nearest so that good would radiate from them ; that 
evil should not be left unremedied here while dissipating effort eise- 
where. It is not necessary to remind our readers that such views 
are expressed in the novels of Dickens, and “ Ignotus ” is also aware 
of it, because he’ zives at the head of his chapter an extract about 
Mrs. Pardiggle and the Tockahoopo Indians. However, in reading 
“Tonotus’s” chapter, we were forcibly reminded of an article written 
by Dickens in “ The Examiner ” in 1848, which is reprinted in Miscel- 
laneous Papers, and of how similar are “ Ignotus’s ” views to those of 
the novelist. As the article is not so well known as it might be, we 
venture to make an extract irom it. 
* * * * * 

The article was in the form of a review of an elaborately detailed 
history of the Expedition to the Niger in 1841, and this excerpt will 
give an idea of Dickens’s upinion of the value and policy of that or any 
such expedition :—“ It is not, we conceive, within the likely providence 
of God, that Christianity shall start to the banks of the Niger, until 
it shall have overflowed all intervening space. The stone that is 
dropped into the ocean of ignorance at Exeter Hall must make its 
widening circles, one beyond another, until they reach the negro’s 
country in their natural expansion. There is a broad, dark sea between 
the Strand in London, and the Niger, where those rings are not yet 
shining, and through all that space they must appear, before the last 
one breaks upon the shore of Africa. Gently and imperceptibly the 
widening circle of enlightenment must stretch and stretch, from man to 
man, from people to people, until there is a girdle round the earth ; 
but no convulsive effort, or far-off aim, can make the last great outer 
circle first, and then come home at leisure to trace out the inner one. 
Believe it, African Civilisation, Church of England Missionary, and all 
other Missionary Societies! The work at home must be completed 
thoroughly, or there is no hope abroad. To your tents, O Israel ! but 
see they are your own tents! Set them in order; leave nothing to 
be done there—and outpost will convey your lesson on to outpost, 
until the naked armies of King Obi and King Boy are reached, and 
taught. Let a knowledge of the duty that man owes to man, and to 
his God, spread thus, by natural degrees and growth of example, to 
the outer shores of Africa, and it will float in safety up the rivers, 
never fear!” We do not think that so well-informed a writer as 
“Tgnotus ” is unaware of these and other expressed views of the 
novelist on the subject ; but we could not refrain from drawing atten- 
tion once again to them. 

Tae Epiror. 
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WHAT DICKENS STANDS FOR TO-DAY 


By Ws J. DORAN 


(Cape Town) 


fy\HAT the Manhood of our race is becoming gyved to the 

Sacrificial Altar in this great war; that the amputations of limbs 
and contusions of the body come to light in myriad form; that the 
Religious phenomena are going through a process of evolution, are as 
realistic as the noon-day in its refulgent glow. 

We, who are sentient, must realise that to-day we are faced with 

problematical gravities which cannot brook procrastination. 

We who are instilled with the true British patriotism must ton 
to the live factors that follow in the wake of this dreadful slaughter. 
How are we to form the solutions which are to embody the 
happy consummation; how to make stable the fabric of idealistic 
themes ? 

The social question in England has, since medieval times, been all 
awry. Decrepitude and poverty have been destructive agencies in 
this beautiful landmark of the British Isles. 

Are we to have an archaic era once more ushered in, tramme!led as 
whilom with its frailties? Or are we to be witnesses of a nascent 
regeneration, which shall cling to the freedoms of all, regardless of sect ? 
God grant that we niay be rejuvenized, so that in the fulness of time, 
there shall be heralded the dawn of a new life. 

And now: begin to think of that great Patriot, Dickens. I know 
he had his limitations ; I know he was but human: but I know he 
was blest with a humanitarianism which revealed his soul with stella-like 
briliancy. It was this unsophisticated soul that sought the protection 
ot multitudinous dilapidated homes which had had harboured in them 
every picture of disease and indigency. It prayed for a resurrection 
such as was never prayed for before or since. 

To be so closely akin to these legions of sorrow was surely well 
worthy of every benediction ! 

Dickens was a realist in every sense of the term. When, in the prime 
of life, he instituted a propaganda calling for equity and justice for the 
poor ; when, in the hey-day of his successes, he unfolded governmental 
inanimation ; he yet saw along the line of degradation and despair, a 
coming upheaval which might burst with the suddenness of a tornado, 
or which might slowly evolve into a conflagration to wreak its 
vengeance in the years to come upon ever-iniquitous mankind. 

And Nemesis is now at hand! Out of the ruck of whirling movement 
of battle there has come a period during which the plebeian mind has 
become transmuted. It is beginning to see in Dickens an Apostle of 
the highest concept ; a true belief; a true Faith. He, the attempter 
of guidance of their destinies, is now being mirrored in the face of 
lirapid clouds, which had spread their excrescences of Folly and Vice 
ever since the day this enigmatical state of embroilment interwove 
the masses into the pit of conflagration. 

But there is going to be an uplift of the mind and of the soul. 
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Clearly there are indications that a certain imminent virtue is slowly 
oozing its way out of what was once an unthinking lethargy. 

The revivication of the people turns me to an Utopian feeling. I 
seem to behold in our midst the spiritual form of Dickens, looking above 
all the lifts of elevation, over this great panorama of chaotic destruction. 
I imagine him to see, out of the depths of disorder, a faint glow on the 
horizon, which must and shall send from its glimmering light a new 
era ; a new peace; a removal to the shambles of the past inane econ- 
omical system, which had for so long kept the poorer declension sub- 
merged in a state of phlegm, vainly sending out supplications for some 
resuscitation. 

Dickens, the champion of reform; the greatest radical of his day, 
to whom the word “ sect ” was as opaque as it was worm-wood to his 
senses ; who backed with probity a lofty idealism and struggled for 
the emancipation of the middle and lower classes—is, I see, standing 
on that spiritual pedestal, from which he can picture how the rolling 
tide is beginning to turn; how the inner man which he tried to reveal 
in the Victorian era is slowly, but none the less surely, coming to 
itself. 

That the soldiers in the trenches shall read with avidity the matchless 
work of art ; that they shall try to understand the psychological mind 
which has for so long strayed in our midst; that they shall become 
in time immitably attached to the soul of Dickens. is my sincere 
aspiration. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLVIIL 


THE WHISPER 


(a of the present, not the past and gone. 
Hear me and heed: humanity is one: 

A filial reverence for the past is due: 

Revere and thou wilt know and pay it too: 

Leave the dim future—it will soon be known— 

Enter the present—that is all thine own : 

Seat thee by Father Thames and there abide : 

Dwell in that mighty city by his side : 

Its world is thy world: I shall be with thee : 

Content with millions by thee, and with me: 

Keep in its ken and we will ken it well: 

Ere long our presence will begin to tell— 

Not long—some lines thy gnided hand will trace, 

Shall tell the world that we lived in that place. 


From Charles Dickens : 
Sketches in Acrosties, 1879. 
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THE NAMING OF DICKENS CHARACTERS 


HE nomenclature of Dickens has from time to time formed the 
subject of detached articles and papers, but Miss Elizabeth 
Hope Gordon, A.M., a teacher of English in Indianapolis is the first, 
so far as we are aware, to make a special study of the subject and to 
publish the resuit of her labours. This we have before us in a closely 
printed pamphlet* of thirty-six pages forming the first number of the 
University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism. 
It is a comprehensive and almost exhaustive contribution to an 
interesting subject, thoroughly well done, but nevertheless there is 
much that is conjectural and far fetched; even. if some cases are 
very ingenious. The authoress sees in many of the names Dickens 
gave to his characters things we are sure the novelist never thought 
of. Undoubtedly Dickens gave names to fit the peculiarities of maiy 
of his characters; but on the other hand the peculiarities of the 
characters have, for the most part, given to their names a significance 
and meaning which the name alone could not convey. This the 
authoress admits in the case of Sam Weller and a few others. 

The essay is divided into four parts. The first deals with names 
that have been traced to their source, such as Pickwick, Stareleigh, 
Fang. whose names did not stand for their types, but vice versa. In 
the chapter devoted to directly-descriptive names, we find such char- 
acters as Howler, Perker, Sparkler, Knag, Cute and others all obviously 
named; but whether Mr. Moddle was so called because he was a 
model of sorrowful obedience, or that Mrs. Nupkins’s name had anything 
to do with Napkins, or that Miss Havisham was so called because she 
was half-a-sham, raises some doubt at least. We think it drawing 
the long bow to suggest that Guppy got his name from the Hindu 
gup, meaning gossip or slander. A chapter devoted to vaguely 
suggestive names includes such as Gamp, Pecksniff, Lillyvick, 
Murdstone, Sleary, Boodle, ete. But we wonder, if when Dickens 
named Mrs. Todgers, he had any thought of Lodgers? Miss Gordon 
at times is very ingenious as we have said, and she sees in Peerybingle 
reminiscence of a blending of peer, cheery, tinkle, bangle, and in Silas 
Wegg’s name a word to rhyme with leg for the purpose of em- 
phasizing his physical deformity. The last chapter is the shortest 
and is devoted to the neutral names like Bardell, Sawyer, Allen, 
Maylie, Carton. Yet we would even find a reason why these 
names were given if we followed some of Miss Gordon’s lines of 
reasoning. 


The publication of the new novel, entitled “ World without End,” 
 teveals the fact that the author, Mr. Walter E. Crisp, is identical with 
“W.E.C.” the author of the completion of The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood issued in 1914. 


* The Naming of Characters in the Works of Charles Dickens, by Elizabeth 
Hope Gordon, A.M. Lincoly (U.S.A.): The Nebraska University. 
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THE HUB OF OLD LONDON PORT 
By CHARLES McNAUGHT 


AS the pages of the principal journal of antiquaries and students of 

research Mr. J, Ardagh suggests that the “ threatened ”’ demolition 
of the picturesque old building on the Thames-side at Limehouse, 
just eastward of the historic Ratcliff Cross Stairs, deserves a record 
in memoriam. These quaint houses, with their summer-time brilliant 
colouring and little balconies and pergolas full of gay flowers were 
always watched for by sight-hunting visitors aboard the penny paddle 
steamers and on the big vessels plying to holiday resorts along the 
East Coast. They included the Harbour Master’s Office (the last relic 
of the Trinity Corporation’s ancient intimate association with Old 
Ratcliff) ; a barge-builder’s premises owned by the very notable 
“Dick Waters ;” and The Bunch of Grapes public-house (“‘ The Six 
Jolly Fellowship Porters”? in Our Mutual Friend, to which the mys- 
terious corpse was brought in the thick fog). Charles Dickens knew 
this curious bit of old Maritime London exceptionally well from the 
earliest days of “‘ Boz” to the last episodes of Edwin Drood. Indeed, 
for many years, in this favourite goal of his walks “ Down by the 
Docks,” he was a familiar and extraordinarily popular figure, although 
often supposed to be a retired captain in the mercantile marine. In 
and around it he found Rogue Riderhood, the Hexams of gruesome 
trade, the longshore tavern “ landlady,” and many other “ characters ” 
whom he made famous or the reverse in his composite way. The 
““Tnimitable’s’ adventures and misadventures in the region have been 
fully recorded by the local historian. However, Mr. Ardagh is a trifle 
late in discovering that these interesting and in-a-way romantic tene- 
ments are “to be swept away for a Wharf-extension of the Works 
Department of the Stepney Borough Council.” It is now some months 
since that Council, without a word of demur or a civil apology to the 
sentimentalists, adopted the official scheme. Nothing is sacred to a 
sapper—or to a zealous civil engineer! By the by, in addition to 
many other artists of the last sixty years who frequented this area, 
and its “‘ Cosy Corner,” the recently deceased Royal Academecian, 
Napier-Henry was conspicuous, and the result was the production of 
some of his most popular paintings. It is well-known, of course, that 
Whistler immortalised this quaint portion of Old Thames; Wyllie 
found inspiration there ; and so did the artist engravers who exploited 
the novels of the Marryat School. For up to the date of the Crimean 
War there was life and colour in Ratcliff Highway and even in Narrow 
Street and plenty of pictorial “old salts” lingered about the Stairs 
and quays, and Greenwich Hospital had not lost its glory and charm 
The fact is Dick Waters (who could trace his local descent for centuries 
by way of Stepney Churchyard, close by) was “‘ a character ” attractive 
to all Bohemians of Victorian times, and, among his many hospitalities, 
he was wont to place his boats at the service of those who, for profes- 
sional reasons, wished to see the Hub of the Port to advantage by day 
or by night. More than that, he frequently volunteered his jovial, 
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humorous and “ knowing” company on the River, and forsook the 
ease and comfort of his own parlour to minister to his guests. And 
thus, on one occasion certainly, and probably more than once, he 
entertained unawares a young Royal Prince who lived to earn the 
title of the King Peacemaker, and whose statue is to uprise some day 


LIMEHOUSE REACH 
From a drawing by L. Walker 


Reproduced by permission of ‘The Christian Science Monitor” 


in a new public park created in his honour, only a stone’s throw away 
from Ratcliff Cross. 

Until the last few years, no material changes were attempted on the 
River front of these old dwellings. The Bunch of Grapes remained 
very much as Dickens saw it in the score of years preceding 1864, 
when Our Mutual Friend was shaping. It was, so he wrote, “a tavern 
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of a dropsical appearance,” but “had long settled down into a state 
of hale infirmity.” “In its whole constitution it had not a straight 
floor, and hardly a straight line; but it had outlasted, and clearly 
would yet outlast many a better trimmed built, many a sprucer 
public-house. Externally, it was a narrow, lopsided, wooden jumble 
of corpulent windows heaped one upon another as you might heap as 
many toppling oranges, with a crazy wooden verandah impending over 
the water; indeed, the whole house, inclusive of the complaining 
flagstaff on the roof, impended over the water, but seemed to have got 
into the condition of a faint-hearted diver who has paused so long on 
the brink that he never will go in at all.” This description of The 
Bunch of Grapes (otherwise “The Six Jolly Fellowship Porters ”) 
applied to the River frontage. “The back of the establishment, 
though the chief entrance was there, so contracted that it merely 
represented in its connexion with the front, the handle of a flat-iron 
set upright on its broadest end. This handle stood at the bottom of 
a Wilderness of court and alley; which wilderness pressed so hard 
and close as to leave the hostelry not an inch of ground beyond its 
door. For this reason, in combination with the fact that the house 
was all but afloat at high water when the Porters had a family wash the 
linen subjected to that operation might usually be seen drying on lines 
stretched across the reception-rooms and bed-chambers.” At high-water 
a boat could: come up under the main club-room—a convenience much 
appreciated in shore taverns in smuggling days and “ conveyance ” 
from vessels lying astream. “It only remains to add that on the 
handle of the flat-1ron and opposite the bar, was a very little room like 
a three-cornered hat, into which no direct ray of sun, moon, or star 
ever penetrated, but which was superstitiously regarded as a sanctuary 
replete with comfort and retirement by gas-light, and on the door of 
which was therefore painted its alluring name : Cosy.” 

Miss Abigail Potterson, sole proprietor and manager of the estab- 
lishment had been christened at Limehouse Church some sixty 
odd years before. 


DICKENS AND SIR ARTHUR HELPS 
By J. W: T. LEY 


ae publication of “ Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B., 

D.C.L.”* cannot but be an event of interest to Dickensians. . For 
Helps was a friend of Dickens’s. I confess that I do not gain the 
impression from this correspondence of a man of very strongly marked 
personality. I may be hopelessly wrong, but as I read this book I 
never had out of my mind thoughts of horsehair sofas, waxflowers, 
coral, and china dogs—I mean, Sir Arthur Help impresses me from 
what I see of him in this book as completely Victorian. (O° course I 
know what I risk when I talk in this way about the “ Victorian era.’’) 


* Edited by his son, E. A. Helps. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. net. 
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We gain very litt e from the book. Many famous men appear in it— 
Carlyle, Froude, Dickens, Gladstone, Ruskin and so on—but we really 
learn no more about any of them than we knew before; and as for 
history—Sir Arthur was all too careful and discreet a public servant. 
As Clerk to the Privy Council, he knew everybody that counted and 
he was acquainted with the inner story of the political events of his 
time, but he tells us nothing. He seems to have been, from this point 
of view the ideal man for public office—a receptacle into which could 
be placed the most momentous State secret, with the positive certainty 
that the secret would never see the light of day again. That is an 
admirable characteristic, but in Sir Arthur Helps it seems to have 
been carried to the utmost extreme, and at any rate the fact does not 
conduce to the interest or the value of his correspondence. Neverthe- 
less we do see in him a sound man, a cultured man, a good man, a 
man who was always on the side of Right, a man of markedly liberal 
views, and we do get some interesting glimpses of some of his 
famous contemporaries. 

Of Dickens we do not see much, but we are given a couple of letters 
of the novelist’s which do not appear in The Letters of Charles Dickens. 
The first is dated January 3rd, 1854, at which time the two men were 
clearly not intimate. Helps was a pretty prolific writer of books, 
and it was his habit, his son tells us, to send to friends and to prominent 
men he had met copies of those books. From the letter which I quote 
it seems clear that he had met Dickens on some occasion and now had 
sent him a copy of “ Friends in Council” with a reminder of the 
occasion. This is the letter :— 


Dear Sir, 

I too have a very pleasant remembrance of the evening to which 
you refer, and your name is so much a part of it that T required no 
other reminder. 

I shall take counsel with our “ Friends,” with the greatest interest 
in the subject that occupies their thoughts. Sanitary improvements 
are the one thing needful to begin with ; and until they are thoroughly, 
efficiently, and uncompromisingly made (and every bestial little 
prejudice and supposed interest contrariwise crushed under foot) 
even Education itself will fall short of its uses. 

Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


For some years after this there remained just an acquaintanceship, so 
far as I can gather, and it was not until 1861 that Dickens and Helps 
came really to know each other. In the summer of that year they met 
at Lytton’s seat at Knebworth, and Forster tells us that then they 
visited, in company with Lord Orford, the so-called “ Hermit ” near 
Stevenage, whom Dickens described as Mr. Mopes in Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. Thenceforward they were on friendly—though not intimate— 
terms, and they seem to have met fairly often. We know that Helps 
visited the novelist at Gadshill, for Forster, in recording that on the 
occasion of Longfellow’s visit Dickens “turned out a couple of postill- 
ions in the old red jackets of the old red royal Dover Road for a ride,” 
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which was “like a holiday ride in England fifty years ago,” adds: 
“ For Lord Lytton he did the same ; for the Emerson Tennents, for 
Mr. Layard and Mr. Helps.” 

But of course the most interesting part about Dickens’s friendship 
with Helps is that it brought about his famous interview with Queen 
Victoria. Now here, it is curious to note that the Editor of this “ cor- 
respondence *—Helps’s own son—repeats a statement which Forster 
contradicts. He records correctly enough that his father told the 
Queen of some very interesting photographs of battlefields of the 
American Civil War which Dickens had shown him, and that Her 
Majesty desired to see them; that Dickens sent them to her, and 
that she expressed a wish to meet him and thank him. Then he 
quotes from a letter written by Sir Arthur Helps to his son-in-law :— 
“ The interview between Her Majesty and Dickens was most interesting 
and amusing. It lasted half-an-hour, and I was sorry when it ended.” 
Next he relates that Dickens told the Queen the story of President 
Lincoln’s dream on the night before his murder, and adds: “ Her 
Majesty asked him to give her his writings, and presented him with a 
copy of her own book, “ Leaves from our Journal in the Highlands,” 
saying “the humblest of writers was ashamed to offer it to one of 
the greatest.” 

Here comes a curious point—not an important one, but interesting. 
Mr. E. A. Helps says that Dickens duly sent a set of books to the 
Queen (as we know he did) and that “when A. H. was attending a 
Council at Balmoral in June, Her Majesty showed him the books in 
her private library, and asked him to tell Mr. Dickens where she had 
placed them. This message was sent to him on A. H’s return to 
London, but it arrived when the author was lying unconscious on his 
death-bed.”’ The italics are mine, of course. Now the point is that 
Forster emphatically contradicts this very statement. He quotes 
from Dr. Shelton Mackenzie’s memoir of Dickens as follows :— 


Mr. Dickens presented his Royal Mistress with a handsome set 
of all his works, and, on the very morning of his death, a letter 
reached Gad’s Hill, written by Mr. Arthur Helps, by her desire, 
acknowledging the present, and describing the exact position the 
books occupied at Balmoral—so placed that she could see them 
before her when occupying her usual seat in her sitting-room. When 
this letter arrived Mr. Dickens was still alive, but wholly unconscious. 


It will be seen that this is exactly the same statement as that made 
by Helps’s son, except that the latter says the letter was written in 
London, and Mackenzie that it was written at Balmoral. This is 
Forster’s comment on Mackenzie’s statement: “I repeat that the - 
only morsel of truth in all this rigmarole is that the books were sent 
by Dickens, and acknowledged by Mr. Helps at the Queen’s desire. 
The letter did not arrive on the day of his death, the 9th of June, but was 
dated from Balmoral on that day.” So that if Forster is reliable—and 
I don’t see how we can think otherwise—Mr. E. A. Helps is entirely 
wrong—even more incorrect than Mackenzie, because he says that the 
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letter was written in Lendon. It is a very small matter indeed ; yet 
it would be interesting to many Dickensians to know whether Mr. 
Helps has any authority for his statement. 

Mr. Helps quotes a letter from Dickens to his father, which is of 
peculiar interest, and which I have not seen before. It certainly is 
not published in The Letters of Charles Dickens. 

It is dated from Hyde Park Place, Saturday, 26th March, 1870, 
and is as follows :-— 


My Dear HELps, 

The binder reports to me to-day that he wants “‘ another fortnight” 
for the completion of the set of my books which I have entrusted to 
him to bind for the Queen. Of course he must have it, or he will 
forever believe that I spoilt his work by driving him. 

En attendant, I send you for Her Majesty the first number of my 
new story which will not be published till next Thursday, the 31st. 
Will you kindly give it to the Queen with my loyal duty and 
devotion? If Her Majesty should ever be sufficiently interested 
in the tale io desire to know a little more of it in advance 
of her subjects, you know how proud I shall be to anticipate the 
publication. 

You will receive soon after this a copy of your Godson’s most 
portable edition of his writings for yourself. I hope you may like 
it, and, revising and abbreviating the Catechism, “do one thing 
in his name ”’ :—read it. 

Faithfully yours ever, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


This letter makes one wonder whether Queen Victoria or Sir Arthur 
Helps could have helped us to solve the Drood problem. Dickens 
lived eleven weeks after he wrote the letter, but as the books which 
were to be ready in a fortnight were not acknowledged until the end of 
the eleven weeks, it is most likely that the Queen had not responded 
to the offer. 

Still, as I say, it is imteresting and shows that Dickens was 
prepared to communicate his “‘incommunicable idea” to the 
Queen. 

Mr. Helps quotes letters to his father from W. L. Pollock (I 
incline to the opinion that this is a mistake for W. F. Pollock, 
the eldest son of Dickens’s friend Chief Baron Pollock) and Sir 
George Grove, Editor of “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

Both letters refer to Sir Arthur Helps’s “‘ In Memoriam ”’ of Dickens, 
which appeared in “ Macmillan’s” in July, 1870. 

Forster describes the article as brief but in admirable taste, and 
he says : 

Ne 4 was by something of the despot seldom separable from 
genius, joined to a truthfulness of nature belonging to the highest 
characters, that men themselves of a rare faculty were attracted to 
find in Dickens what Sir Arthur Helps has described ‘a man to 
confide in and look up to as a leader. in the midst of any great 


peril.’ ”» 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
AN OLD BATTLE FIELD 


NCE upon a time, it matters little when, and in stalwart England, 
it matters little where, a fierce hattle was fought. It was fought 
upon a long summer day when the waving grass was green. Many a 
wild flower, formed by the Almighty Hand to be a perfumed goblet 
for the dew, felt its enamelled cup filled high with blood that day, 
and shrinking dropped. Many an insect, deriving its delicate colour 
from harmless leaves and herbs, was stained anew that dav by dving 
men, and marked its frightened way with an unnatural track. The 
painted butterfly took blood into the air upon the edges of its wings. 
The stream ran red. The trodden ground became a quagmire, whence, 
from sullen pools collected in the prints of human feet and horses’ 
hoofs, the one prevailing hue still lowered and glimmered at the sun. 

Heaven keep us from a knowledge of the sights the moon beheld 
upon that field, when, coming up above the black line of distant rising 
ground, softened and blurred at the edge by trees, she rose into the 
sky and looked upon the plain, strewn with upturned faces that had 
once at mothers’ breast sought mothers’ eyes or slumbered happily ! 
Heaven keep us from a knowledge of the secrets whispered afterwards 
upon the tainted wind that blew across the scene of that day’s work 
and that night’s death and suffering! Many a lonely moon was bright 
upon the battle-ground, and many a star kept mournful wateh upon 
it, and many a wind from every quarter of the earth blew over if, 
before the traces of the fight were worn away. 

They lurked and lingered for a long time, but survived in little 
things ; for Nature, far above the evil passions of men, soon recovered 
her serenity, and smiled upon the guilty battle-ground as she had done 
before, when it was innocent. The larks sang high above it; the 
swallows skimmed and dipped, and flitted to and fro; the shadows 
of the flying clouds pursued each other swiftly over grass and corn and 
turnip-field and wood, and over roof and church spire in the nestling 
town among the trees, away into the bright distance on the borders of 
the sky and earth, where the red sunsets faded, Crops were sown and 
grew up, and were gathered in; the stream that had been crimsoned 
turned a water-mill; men whistled at the plough; gleaners and 
hay-makers were seen in quiet groups at work ; sheep and oxen pas- 
tured ; boys whooped and called, in fields, to scare away the birds ; 
smoke rose trom cottage chimneys; Sabbath bells rang peacefully ; 
old people lived and died ; the timid creatures of the field, and simple 
flowers of the bush and garden, grew and withered in their destined 
terms; and all upon the fierce and bloody battle-ground, where 
thousands upon thousands had been killed in the great fight. 

But there were deep green patches in the growing corn, at first, that 
people looked at awfully. Year after year they reappeared ; and it 
was known that, underneath those fertile spots, heaps of men and 
horses lay buried indiscriminately, enriching the ground, The hus- 
bandmen who ploughs those places shrank from the great worms 
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abounding there ; and the sheaves they yielded were, for many a long 
year, called the Battle Sheaves, and set apart ; and no one ever knew 
a Battle Sheaf to be among the last load at a Harvest Home. For a 
Jong time, every furrow that was turned revealed some fragments of 
the fight. For a long time, there were wounded trees upon the battle- 
ground ; and scraps of hacked and broken tence and wall, where 
deadly struggles had been made ; and trampled parts where not a leaf 
or blade would grow. Fora long time, no village girl would dress her 
hair or bosom with the sweetest flower from that field of death; and, 
after many a year had come and gone, the berries growing there were 
still believed to leave too deep a stain upon the hand that plucked 
them. 

The Seasons in their course, however, though they passed as lightly 
as the summer clouds themselves, obliterated, in the lapse of time, 
even these remains of the old conflict ; and wore away such legendary 
traces of it as the neighbouring people carried in their minds, until 
they dwindled into old wives’ tales, dimly remembered round the 
winter fire, and waning every year. Where the wild flowers and 
berries had so long remained upon the stem untouched, gardens arose, 
and houses were built, and children played at battles on the turf. 
The wounded trees had long ago made Christmas logs, and blazed and 
roared away. The deep green “patches were no greener now than the 
memory of those who lay i in dust below. The ploughshare still turned 
up, from time to time, some rusty bits of metal, but it was hard to 
say what use they had ever served, and those who found them wondered 
and disputed. An old dinted corselet, and a helmet, had been hangin 
in the church so long, that the same weak, half-blind old man, who 
tried in vain to make them out above the whitewashed arch, had 
marvelled at them as a baby. If the host slain upon the field could 
have been for a moment reanimated in the forms in which they fell. 
each upon the spot that was the bed of his untimely death, gashed and 
ghastly soldiers would have stared in, hundreds deep, at household 
door and window ; and would have risen on the hearths of quiet 
homes ; and would have been the garnered store of barns and granaries ; 
and would have started up between the cradled infant and its nurse : 
and would have floated with the stream, and whirled round on the 
mill, and crowded the orchard and burdened the meadow, and piled 
the rick-yard high with dying men. So altered was the battle-ground, 
where thousands upon thousands had been killed in the great fight. 

The Battle of Life: 
Part the First. 


In our last issue we drew attention to the statement made hy Mrs. 
Alice Meynell in her recent book of essays to the effect that Dickens 
wrongly used two words, and invited our readers to name them. In 
the interim Mrs. Meynell has informed “ C. K. 8.” that the two words 
are “aggravate,” in the sense of irritate, and ‘“ that” instead of 
TSO 
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A FAVOURITE STORY 


QO’ dim old flat by Yarmouth town, 
Two children wandered up and down 

Deep, deep in love ; 

No lover you have ever known 

From six years old to sixty grown 
Loved more than he. 

And she was but “‘a blue-eyed mite,” 

Though had she spread soft wings in flight 
It would have seemed 

To him, quite natural she should sing 

With angel choir while he would fling 
Himself to ground ; 

“Lone and lorn” as any Gummidge, 

Who mourned her griefs the world thought “ rubbidge,” 
No doubt they were ! 


Yet ah ! the joy these trifles yield 
When found in ‘“ David Copperfield ” 
With more beside,—- 
Truths that are told of youth and age 
That carry through from page to page 
Our love for One,— 
Who knew each weakness of man’s heart, 
Yet chose to dwell on finer part 
Of all it holds ; 
Using rare gift kind Heaven lent 
As sure and speedy instrument 


To cheer Life’s pain. 
| ae 3 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 
DICKENS’S INSURANCE POLICY 


i he was a happy thought of Mr. A. F. Shepherd to write the history 

of the Eagle Insurance Company.* and its old-time association 
with the City of London. For not only has it a history but a record 
that is full of romantic connexions worthy to be garnered together 
in @ permanent form. Started in Cole’s Coffee House in 1807, its 
story covers a period which was full of incidents of great attraction 
to Londoners, apart from those bearing on the company’s business 
career. Old Inns, old methods, old houses, old customs, all go to the 
making of a very valuable little book appropriately named. Its 
attractiveness is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of portraits of 
notables, little pen and ink sketches of odd bits of London and its 


* Links with the Past: a brief history of the public service of a notable 
institution by A. F. Shepherd. London: The Eagle and British Dominion 
Insurance Co., 1917. 
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buildings that have gone and some that still remain, relics and docu- 
ments. 

Charles Dickens was one of the notables who insured with the 
company and the event is given prominence in the book by the 
reproduction of the policy, portraits of Dickens and his sponsors, 
Macready and John Forster, and a picture of Devonshire Terrace where 
he lived at the time. The policy was for £5,000 and was taken out in 
November, 1841, just prior to his visit to America. Forster, in returning 
the form duly filled in, wrote :-— 


“T have really answered the questions in a most conscientious 
spirit to the best of my knowledge and belief. Macready, who has 
known Dickens also intimately for four years and upwards, would, I 
am sure, give you an equally good report. I wish that, if you 
thought it advisable to get all the information, you would send the 
questions to him as well.” 


This advice was followed and both his and Macready’s forms are 
reproduced in the volume with their answers. 

Whilst Dickens was absent from Devonshire Terrace, Lt.-General 
Sir John Wilson, at that time a director of the Eagle Company, occupied 
his house. 

Altogether we congratulate Mr. Shepherd on his brief chronicle, 
which forms a splendid example for other old and famous firms to 
follow. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


[* our last issue, in announcing that Mr. Reckitt very generously 

undertook to pay for the total cost of one Dickens novel, we 
inadvertently stated that the book we had chosen was Little Dorrit. 
Mr. Reckitt prefers Bleak House and as the cost of that work is 
£154 17s. 6d., our subscription list last month should have been 
£5 12s. 6d. more than we stated. We also gave Mr. Reckitt’s name 
incorrectly, we greatly regret. It should be Mr. Albert L. Reckitt. 
We again offer him our whole-hearted thanks for his very substantial 
contribution to our fund. 

Our balance last month was £124 19s. 8d., so that with the contribu- 
tions received since then as announced in our present issue, we shall 
be able to send another donation to the National Institute for the Blind 
to pay for the manufacture of Our Mutual, Friend, 12 volumes, with 
still a balance left towards Little Dorrit, 14 volumes. 

Proof of the good work this Fund is doing is to be found in the 
following letter received by the Secretary of the Dickens Fellowship :— 


Dear Sir.—Being blind, and a reader of the Braille system, 
I was much interested to read recently that your society were 
raising a fund to pay for the stereotyping of the plates of Dickens’s 
books which were not already in Braille. I was much more pleased, 
last evening, when I was handed a new copy of Barnaby Rudge 
and on opening the same, found that the cost of the plates had been 
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defrayed by your society, Dickens is a great favourite of mine, 
and I have only recently finished reading Nicholas Nickleby. 
May I ask you to be good enough to present my thanks to those 
responsible for this effort, which I feel sure will be appreciated 
by a large number of blind people. The book came to me through 
the National Library for the Blind. 
Thanking you in anticipation 
Yours faithfully, 
James W. Siren, 
13 Bassett Road, 
N. Kensington, W. 10, 
December 9th, 1917. 


8 gid. &' ad. 
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DICKENSIAN SONGS 
XVI. 
THE BOY AT MUGBY* 

Written by Frank Green. Music by R. Covte. 
I am the boy at Mugby, yes ! you don’t know what I mean ? 
A pity that your education’s so neglected been. 
I’m boy at the refreshment rooms and do not blush to say, 
No one was ever yet refreshed, who stopp’d there on the way. 
I stand up in the corner, bounded nor’-west by the beer, 
Upon my left’s an object, what it’s call’d I’ve no idea. 
It’s not an urn or soup tureen, but what is in a name ? 
You ask for tea, or p’raps for soup, it all comes to the same. 


Chorus. 


For I’m the Boy at Mugby, at Mugby, at Mugby, 
T looks you thro’ ; and surveys you too, but it’s all Ido, That’s me ! 


O what a lark it is, for we’re a model lot, we are, 

A pattern for young ladies who are brought up to the bar, 

The new assistants come in mild; before they’ve been there long 
Like me, who once was meek myself, they come out very strong, 
The first great lesson at our place is not to hear at all 

Whatever customers may want, however loud they call. 

They ask for Sherry mournfully, but no response we make 

To piteous cry for sangwidges, or mute appeals for cake. 


Spoken. 

Oh would you kindly give my little boy a sponge-cake, and don’t 
put the umbrella in the baby’s eye please, sir, and don’t push'me, and 
would you give me a cup of tea, and here’s the six-pence (bell rings), 
stop I hav’nt had my tea—Now then, train going on—but I’ve paid 
my money, and oh, where’s my bundle ? 


Chorus : For I’m the Boy at Mugby, ete. 


We keep them till the train’s about to start if we’ve a mind ; 
Then p’raps we serve, or pr’aps we don’t, it’s as we feel inclin’d. 
Those come off best who nothing get, for quite beyond a doubt, 
The few we condescend to serve are very soon served out. 

You ought to see our sangwidges, our pastry’s pretty stale, 
Our meat pies made of—no I won’t, for thereby hangs a tale. 
The butter’d Scones, the dreadful buns, the sherry old and dry, 
When I first came I tasted it, refreshments, Oh ! my eye! 


Chorus: For I’m the Boy at Mugby, etc. 


A furriner one day came in, and taking off his hat, 

Said “‘ one leetel glass hof brandee,”’ well we did not mind that, 
But, only think the impudence, he caught up the decanter, 
And try’d to help himself, our missus flew at him instanter, 
This slight disturbance, certainly gave us a little pain 

But, ere the next up train was due, we were ourselves again. 
The public foams and asks for tea, but Missus to save bother, 
Says, “‘ settle it amongst yourselves and change with one another.’ 


* See Dickensian, October 1917, page 274.—EDITOR. 
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Spoken. 

Oh ! I say, look here, you know I said milk—without milk—hullo, 
there’s no milk—I say, there’s no sugar—Oh ! Ma, look what’s in 
my cup—hullo—milk here ! 

Chorus’; For I’m the Boy at Mugby, etc. 


Our Ladies never hurry, though the folks flock in in herds, 

But stop to bandoline their hair, before they bandy words 

Miss Whiff’s indifference is only equal’d by Miss Piff’s, 

But for independence out and out, you cannot beat Mrs. Sniff’s. 
A smart-looking American once tried a glass of wine, 

Then half a sangwidge, agony! I thought he’d come to dine, 

I look’d at him in horror, I could hardly get my breath, 

He ate a bit of them sponge cakes, a slow but certain death, 


Spoken. 

Tl tell yew what it is ma’arm, I la’af, I do theer ! I la’af, I dew, 
I oughter ha’ seen most things for I hail from the onlimited side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and I hai’ve travelled right slick through Je-ru-salem 
and the East, and am now upon the track to the chief European Village 
—hbut such an institution as yew, and yewr young ladies, and your 
fixings, solid and liquid, afore the glorious Tarnal, I never did— 
Wheerfore, theer, I la’af, I dew—Ma’arm, I la’af. 

Chorus: For I’m the Boy at Mugby, ete. 


I’ve heard of Foreign railway bars, their baseness and deceit, 

They’re fools enough to give you things you actually can eat, 

When such occurs in England, and when we become such slaves, 

*T will then be time Britannia left off ruling of the waves ; 

Long live our gracious Majesty, the Prince and all the rest, 

And when they come to Mugby, we will let °em have our best, 

And now I’ve told you who I am, without the least compunction, 

Send all your friends and patronise the Boy at Mugby Junction. 
Chorus: For I’m the Boy at Mugby, etc. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY 

Sir.—Looking at the little vignette by the late Fred Barnard on 
the cover of The Dickensian for December last calls to my mind a 
drawing and joke by the artist which appeared in “Judy Almanac” for 
1877. At that time “ Judy ” belonged to my father, the late Edward 
Dalziel, one of the Brothers Dalziel, who engraved on wood all of the 
illustrations by Fred Barnard, Charles Green, James Mahoney and other 
artists, for the Household Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens. 
The drawing I refer to represents two men in a public house bar, and 
the underline reads as follows :— 

‘** THICKERY ! 

Orator :—It’s in the wonerful insight inter *uman nature that 
Dickens gets the pull over Thackery ; but on t’other hand it’s in 
the brilliant shafts o’ satire, t’'gether with a keen sense o’ humour, 
that Dickery gets the pull over Thackins. It’s just this: Thickery 
is the humorist an’ Dackens is the satirist. But, after all, it’s 
*bsurd to instoot any comparison between Dackery and Thickens.” 

Sincerely yours, GILBERT DALzIEt, 
Dalkeith, 107 Fellows Road, N.W. 3, 
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MR. PICKWICK AND BOLOISM 


Sr —I hope the following extract from the Pickwick Papers will 
be interesting at the present time :—‘‘ Poor Mr Pickwick ! He had 
never played with three thorough- paced female card-players before. 
They were so desperately sharp that they frightencd him..... Miss 
Bolo looked a small armoury of daggers.... At the end of every 
hand, Miss Bolo would enquire with a dismal countenance and re- 
proachful sigh why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that diamond, or 
led the club, or roughed the spade, or finessed the heart, or led through 
the honour, or brought out the ace, or played up to the king or some 
such thing ; and in reply to these grave charges Mr. Pickwick would be 
wholly unable to plead any justification whatever.... All these 
things made Mr. Pickwick play rather badly: the cards were against 
him, also, and when they left off at ten minutes past eleven, Miss 
Bolo rose from the table considerably agitated and went straight 
home in a flood of tears.’ (Chapter XXXIV.) 

Faithfully yours, 
T. W. Hina. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On December 12th, the Christmas Carol was read 
to an appreciative audience by Mr. Percy Edgar, whose beautiful 
rendering gave new interest to the familiar words. The chair was 
oceupied by Mr. Alfred Hayes. Gifts of garments for poor children 
were received by Mrs. Lamplough, and a collection was taken to provide 
a Christmas treat for them. On December 15th, the treat was given 
to a hundred poor children in the Old Meeting Schools. The children 
were regaled on cocoa, jam sandwiches and cake and buns. Home- 
made cakes were given by members; also the jam. After tea the 
children were delighted by a ‘Fairy Play,’ performed by six ex- 
ceptionally clever young artistes under the direction and stage- 
management of Miss A. D. Braham. Each child received also a 
Christmas Card, a toy and an apple. All the members and friends, 
too many to mention personally, who gave donations, both in money 
and “kind,” and all who worked to make the treat a success, are heartily 
thanked by the Charitable Sub-Committee ; and that the children 
themselves appreciated their efforts was patent to all who were present. 
Miss E. Hill (Hon. Sec.) explained to the children why the party was 
given “in the name of Charles Dickens,”’ and many little voices answered 
“ves, Miss,”’ to her query as to whether they would read Dickens’s 
works when they were older. ‘To see little hands folded and little eyes 
closed, while a simple grace was sung, was both sweet and sad, making 
one feel somewhat like ‘** Mamma Meagles amongst the Foundlings ” : 
still, by such brightening of the lives of our poorer brothers and sisters, 
even more than by the reading of our “favourite books,” does our 
«« Fellowship ” justify its existence. On January 9th, a meeting was 
held at the Grand Hotel, when the chair was taken by Mr. T. B. 
Peattie. A lecture was given by Mr. J. Suffield on ‘“ Pepy’s Diary,” 
and his choice of subject was fully justified by the appreciation felt 
by his audience. 


CHELTENHAM.—A Vice-President’s Evening was held in the 
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buffet-room of the Town Hall. In the absence of Miss Ethel Smith, 
Miss Twiss read ** David Copperfield’s Supper Party,’? and Dr Garrett’s 
reading of ‘The Whist Party at Dingley Dell” was much appreciated 
and was assisted by the singing of “ The Ivy Green” from the same 
chapter. Mr. Temple Thurston (a Vice-President) was unable to attend 
to give a promised reading. The President gave two selections from 
“ Rhymes of a Red Cross Man,’’ which were received with acclamation. 
Many members appeared in character. and a series of tableaux from 
Dickens’s works wound up the evening programme. 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting at Northgate Mansions, 
on January 2nd, was well attended, the President (Mr. E. J. C. Palmer) 
in the chair. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Richings) reported that about 
100 volumes of the novelist’s works had been contributed by members 
for despatch to various British units at the front and sailors on active 
service as Christmas gifts, and several letters of grateful thanks had 
been received in acknowledgment. One Gloucester soldier, writing 
from his tent in France on Christmas Day, in the midst of a deep snow, 
wrote that he was doing his best to celebrate the festival in as ap- 
propriate a manner as the circumstances would permit, and that he 
was being materially assisted in what was obviously a Mark Tapley-like 
endeavour to be jolly by reading the copy of the Christmas Carol 
which the Gloucester Branch had sent him, and which he said was 
caleulated to do more to keep alive the spirit of Christmas than any- 
thing else he knew. Another Gloucester lad wrote of the pleasure 


“the reading of the Carol by the Chaplain of his regiment had given to 


the occupants of a Y.M.C.A. hut in France, on a Sunday evening just 
before Christmas. Mrs. F. H. Bretherton reported that the lady mem- 
bers had contributed about 60 woollen ‘comforts’ for our sailors 
and soldiers. Seasonable greetings were read from the President of the 
Cheltenham Branch (Mr. T. Lyon) and cordially reciprocated. The 
usual Christmas donations of a guinea each were made to various 
local charitable and philanthropic institutions. The consideration of 
David Copperfield was resumed, readings being given by Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton, Mrs. G. A. Adams and Miss G. Williams. 


HULL.—On December 21st, the President in the chair, a large 
audience attended. Songs, Piano Solos, Sketches and Ghost Stories 
were given by Members and a pleasant evening was spent. On January 
4th, the New Year’s Party arranged by the Ladies of the Committee 
took place, and the large room engaged was all too small for the 
splendid attendance of Members and Friends. Happy Games, Dancing 
and Songs by Mrs. Rhys filled the programme. Mrs. Rhys pleased all 
by her clear enunciation and expressive style and Miss C. Brindle 
contributed two charming whistling items. During the evening the 
President alluded to the Birthday Celebration on February 25th and 
26th, in aid of St. Dunstan’s. The Christmas Carol will be performed, 
a Professional Band has promised to assist, and on the second night 
wounded soldiers and sailors will be invited to see the performance. 
A great success is hoped for and anticipated. 


LIVERPOOL.—Last month, the Members of the Dramatic Branch 
entertained a well-attended audience. Mr. Wallace introduced the 
scene in which “Stormy Scenes in the Varden Household ” was laid. 
This was followed by an amusing comedy entitled ‘* Gentlemen 
Boarders.” The entire programme was much enjoyed. The Dramatic 
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Branch is still continuing its good work by giving frequent entertain- 
ments to the various Homes and Hospitals where there are wounded 
Sailors and Soldiers. 


LONDON.—Under the chairmanship of the President (Mr. Walter 
Crotch) a record gathering of nearly 150 assembled at Anderton’s 
Hotel, in the afternoon of Saturday, January 5th, to hear Mr. Matz’s 
Lecture on ‘Pictures to the Pickwick Papers,” showing how the book 
was illustrated by various artists, from Robert W. Seymour, in 1836, 
to Christopher Coveney, in 1883. The lecturer confined his attention 
to the period when illustrations to books were reproduced either by 
engraving on steel or wood. First class lantern pictures (specially 
prepared by Mr. C. H. Green, assisted by his daughter) illustrating the 
work of Seymour, Leech, Buss and Hablét Browne (Phiz)—artists 
officially associated with the original edition—were first shown and 
their work contrasted. Following these, pictures of C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; Augustus Dulcken, F. O. C. Darley, Sol. 
Eytinge Junior, A. B. Frost, F. W. Pailthorpe and Christopher Coveney 
were dealt with in turn and illustrations were projected on the screen. 
Everyone agreed that they had spent a delightful afternoon. During 
the afternoon Miss Elsie Lockett delighted the company by selections 
on the violin, accompanied by Miss May Haseldine, and Mr. Gustavus 
J. Havilland gave great pleasure by exhibiting prints of places in the 
City of London possessing some Dickens interest. The Guild reports 
that over 550 toys were sent to five Children’s Hospitals; at two of 
them Mr. Walter Dexter and Mr. Harry respectively impersonated 
Father Christmas, while Mr. Staff delighted the kiddies by his conjuring. 
The Working Party will meet on February 5th, 14th, 19th and 28th. 


MANCHESTER.—Mr. Richard Bagot presided at the meeting on 
January 4th. An interesting paper on “Dickens and Harrison 
Ainsworth ” was read by Mr. Henry Yates, who gave valuable informa- 
tion as to the connection of the two famous novelists with Manchester. 
Miss F. M. M. Mills read a short communication in which she asked 
and answered the question: ‘‘ Are Dickens’s Books out of date ?”* 
Miss Barbara Tickle recited, from ‘‘ Paul Kelver,” the chapter des- 
cribing a boy’s meeting with Dickens in a London Park. Especially 
interesting was the presence of Rev. T. Holehouse, a blind Baptist 
minister, who read extracts from The Old Curiosity Shop from Braille 
type volumes lent by the Headquarters of the Fellowship. The Hon. 
Secretary urged members to do their best to make Professor Miles’s 
Recital on February Ist a great success. 


MONTREAL.—At the second meeting of the season on Nov. 27th, 
the President (Mr. A. T. Chapman) occupied the chair. The Lecturer 
of the evening Mr. George H. Locke (Chief Librarian of Toronto, 
Ontario), took for his subject “‘ Jane Austen : a predecessor of Charles 
Dickens.” He stated that Jane Austen and Sir Walter Scott were 
the two great authors of fiction previous to Dickens’s time, and he 
was not unmindful of the writers of the seventeenth century, Fielding 
and Smollet. Jane Austen wrote during the Napoleonic Wars, a time of 
great stress in England, and in those days considered the greatest wars 
of modern times. She had the sense of humour and the power to make 
the commonplace interesting. Mr. Herbert Gneadinger favoured the 
Fellowship by two violincello selections and Miss Gladys Lee rendered 
a soprano solo delightfully. 
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NOTTINGHAM.—tThe first meeting of the new year was a Con- 
versazione and Whist Drive. There was a very gratifying attendance, 
and during the interval Mr. J. F. Marshall gave an outline of his 
visit at Christmas through the Black Country, to the village and church 
associated with Little Nell and her grandfather, which was very inter- 
esting and instructive. Recitations were given by Miss Ida Teather. 
Prizes were won by Misses C. Warriner and Hears and Messrs. White 
and Rudd. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first meeting of the present term was held 
at the Hotel Adelphia, October 24th, the President (Judge John M. 
Patterson) in the chair. After several pleasing songs by Miss Young, 
Mr. Michael F. McCullough read ‘‘Mrs. Quilp’s Little Party.” 
Professor J. D. Mahoney made an address, having for its title, ‘ Will 
Dickens ever Return ?” in which he reviewed some of the present-day 
writers who gave promise of reaching the heights attained by the 
immortal ‘‘ Boz.” He believed that De Morgan had claims to the 
coveted honour, and stated that both Ollivant and Speyd, authors not 
very well known in America, seemed likely to produce stories of our 
own times along Dickens lines. A corference on “ Fellowship Ac- 
tivities * resulted, beside some good suggestions, in a contribtuion 
of $10 to a bazaar in aid of the Red Cross, and an order on the Treasurer 
to purchase $100 worth of Liberty Bonds. The programme concluded 
with ‘‘ A Visit to the Wilfer Family,” read by Miss Eleanor Woodward. 
At the November meeting, the Vice-President (Thomas K. Ober, Jun.) 
in the chair, a splendid address was delivered by Rev. Father Joseph 
M. Carrigan, of Saint Columba’s Roman Catholic Church, in which he 
presented Dickens as a preacher from a preacher’s viewpoint, quoting 
passages from Martin Chuzzlewit and Bleak House to emphasize and 
illuminate his telling periods. Mr. Edward James Cattell, who was a 
resident of London for over ten years, told of ‘‘ The Sort of Man Dickens 
Loved,” and mentioned some of the Dickens characters he had met 
while in the great old metropolis. There were a number of vocal and 
instrumental selections delightfully rendered by the Schroedter Quintet. 
At the Christmas meeting, Thomas K. Ober, Jr., occupied the chair. 
After nominations were made for officers to be elected in January, 
Miss Margaret W. Evans, chairman of the Committee having in charge 
the Old Curiosity Shop at the recent Red Cross Bazaar, reported 
$301.50 as the week’s proceeds of the “Shop.” The programme 
opened with the reading of selections from A Christmas Carol, by J. 
K. Thompson, followed by Mr. John G. Scorer, who gave the last 
chapter of ‘‘The Seven Poor Travellers." Mr. Thomas K. Ober, 
Jr., recited the poem A Christmas Carol. The real holiday spirit 
was felt when Mr. John P. Coughlin read the joyous Christmas scenes 
from Pickwick. Light refreshments were served at the close, followed 
by dancing. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The monthly meeting was held on January 
14th, when an interesting programme was given to an appreciative 
audience. The Dickens items comprised a recitation from David 
Copperfield by Miss Gidden ; ‘‘ The Ivy Green,” sung by Mr. Christie, 
and character sketches from Dickens by Mr. G. Young. The amount 
collected at the December performance given by the gentlemen members 
was £3 1s. 10d., and was apportioned between the Royal South Hants. 
Infirmary and the Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurses Institute. 
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STOCKPORT.—At the monthly meeting in the Dickens Room at 
the S.S.S., short character sketches from Dombey and Son were read ; 
Mr. A. K. Beresford in the chair. Miss Kilner contributed a thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘ Mr. Dombey,”? whose character was created by Dickens 
to show the evil effects of pride on a man’s character. Pride and 
self-satisfaction were the characteristics of Mr. Dombey, and they 
proved his ruin, Dickens insists, in Dombey and Son, on the responsi- 
bility of every man for his brother, and the terrible consequences of 
the neglect of the duties of brotherhood both in him who is neglected 
and in him who neglects. Miss Wild read a well-prepared paper on 
“Florence Dombey,"* showing what a kind and affectionate child she 
was. She was neglected by her father, who thought she could not 
uphold the dignity of the House of Dombey, and yet when he realises 
his own helplessness he ends his life by placing his trust in the love of 
his neglected daughter. Mrs. Craig’s interesting paper was on ‘* Walter 
Gay.” He is a fine, open-hearted and honest lad, in every way worthy 
of the love of Florence. 


TORONTO —The branch met on December 14th, 1917, when 
a scene from The Chimes was given, in which Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Rostance were excellent as Sir Joseph and Lady Bowley. Mr. Henry 
Button made a good * Trotty Veck,”’ and Mr. W. F. Bumsted a 
characteristic Mr. Fish. Music was interspersed by Miss Virginia 
Coyne (Piano) and Miss Alice Rowe (Vocal) and the Christmas Carol 
was read by Mr. F. W. Haydin. About £10 was subscribed in a collec- 
tion for the. * Tiny Tim Christmas Cheer Fund.” 


WINNIPEG.—The Branch held its December meeting in Wesley 
college Convocation Hall, when a most instructive and interesting paper 
on the novelist’s Great Eapectations was presented by Principal J. B. 
Reynolds, of the Agricultural College. Professor Allison, President of 
the Fellowship, was in the chair. Principal Reynolds said his paper 
was a critical study. Tt was written at the third period of Dickens’s 
life, when his great powers might be said to be at their zenith. He 
pointed out that the story is full of mystery, and that the novelist 
showed great realism in his treatment of some of the characters. The 
book under discussion is a great work and deserves to be better known. 
After the paper, Mr. H. Gerald Wade made a strong appeal for the 
Children’s Shelter. The Branch has contributed its share to children’s 
charities during the past eight years, the help of poor children being 
one of its principal aims. During the evening one of the greatest 
musical treats the Fellowship has ever had was the numbers given by 
the Miles Banjo and Hawaiian Guitar Club. In their Hawaiian 
numbers they were especially excellent, particularly in the rendering 
of “The Alohaoe * (Farewell to Thee). The “ Tiny Tim " pot, in aid 
of the Children’s Shelter, was kept boiling in a truly Dickensian way 
all through the evening, and the proceeds of the lectures given during the 
week by the President (Professor Allison), before the Augustine Kirk 
Club, on * Dickens and Christmas”™ and A Christmas Carol, by the 
Honorary President (H. G. Wade), in Crescent Congregational Church, 
went to swell the Fund. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—At the St. 
John’s Parish Hall, Clifton, on January 16th, Mr. A. J, Tonkin in the 
chair, a paper entitled “ Pictures of Animal Life from Dickens * was 
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read by Mr. E. T. Wedmore, in which he presented a series of scenes 
of horses, dogs, cats and birds taken from those who formed part of 
Dickens’s household, and lived in the flesh with their master and his 
family and from his books. Of the former no less than eight dogs were 
referred to and several cats. Of the latter the Raven’s own confession 
(in the Happy Family) was chosen as being less familiar than Grip 
in Barnaby Rudge. Whisker and those that had to do with him 
naturally were prominent, the horse belonging to “‘ the best of archi- 
tects,” Diogmese and his fidelity and discernment, the horses in the 
good old coaching days, as exemplified by the Dover Mail and the 
saddle horse that overtook it, and Sleary’s trained animals amongst 
other characters in Dickens whose names are household words, 
found a place in the paper. which was listened to with sustained 
attention. 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY gave its annual Christmas 
Treat to Children on December 24th. Nearly 1,000 children were 
their guests, and it was a jolly gathering. The ample supply of steaming 
viands was vigorously attacked, plates were speedily cleared, and there 
was no “‘ Bumble ” to deny the clamorous calls for “‘ more.” Follow- 
ing the Feast there were entertainments, a cinema and humorous 
songs. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Links with the Past! a brief Chronicle of the Public Service of a 
Notable Institution, by A. F, Shepherd. With reproductions from 
old prints and photographs, and illustrations by E. Coffin. London : 
The Eagle and British Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Courage and Little Lights. Nos. 3 and 4 of Trotty Veck Booklets. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

**Charles Dickens and his Associations with the Thames”? (Illus.). 
Boston (U.S.A.): The Christian Science Monitor, 30th November, 
1917. 

‘Dickens and Christmas.» Dublin: The Freeman's Journal, 
17th December, 1917. 

“Father Christmas as he was—and now,” by Max Pemberton. 
Weekly Despatch, 25th December, 1917. 

““Serooge on his Defence.” Yorkshire Weekly Post, 22nd December, 
1917. 

‘*A Christmas Carol.’ Foresters’ Miscellany, January. 

“Dickens and Grammar.’? Correspondence in Yorkshire Post, 
January 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th. 

“The Christmas of Dickens.” Derby Daily Telegraph, December 
29th. 

“The Tramps’ Paradise ” (Watts’s Charity), by T.W.W. Liverpool 
Courier, December 27th. 

“Dickens and Dora” (a Literary Letter), by C.K.S. The Sphere, 
29th December. 

“Dickens and the Original of Dora,” by J. Harrison Stonehouse. 
Hornsey Journal, 4th January. 

“The Original of Dora,” by J. Harrison Stonehouse. Publishers’ 
Circular, 5th January. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


Hull: ‘“ Yorkshire: its Humour and Dialect,” by Rev. W. J. 
Watson, at The Metropole. 

Manchester: Dickens Birthday Celebration. Recitals by Prof. 
Wm. Miles in aid of Books for the Blind Fund. 

Glasgow : Dickens Birthday Service, at Hyndland Parish Church, 
at 6-30. Preacher: Rev. Matthew Gardner. 

Nottingham : Entertainment, Tea and Lantern (Mr. J. W. Wing) 
to wounded soldiers, at the Mechanics’ Institute, at 3 o’clock. 

Dublin: Dickens Birthday Celebration. 

Keighley : ‘‘ The Marchioness,”’ at Eastwood Girls’ School. 

Stockport: Dickens Birthday Celebration, in Dickens Room. 

London : Dickens Birthday Celebration. Recital of The Chimes, 
by Professor Wm. Miles, in aid of Dickens Books for the 
Blind Fund, at the Guildhall School of Music, at 7 p.m. 

Bristol: Dickens Birthday Celebration, at St. John’s Parish Hall. 

Edinburgh : Dickens Birthday Celebration. Play: The Cricket 
onthe Hearth. Produced by Mr. W. H. Brierley, at Lauriston 
St. Hall (and on February 9th). 

Hatfield : Entertainment at the V.A.D. Hospital, Potter's Bar. 

Edinburgh: Dickens Birthday Celebration: “Leaves from 
Dickens,” arranged by Mrs. Laurence Raithby (and matinée 
February 9th) at Lauriston St. Hall. 

Sheffield ; Recital of The Chimes, at the Cutlers’ Hall, 7-30 p.m., 
by Mrs. Wm. F. Bagnall. 

Toronto: Dickens Birthday Celebration. 

Sheffield : Social Gathering. 

Southampton: Dramatic Entertainment, under the direction of 
Mrs. G. H. Bishop, at All Saints’ Institute. : 
Plymouth: Dickens Birthday Celebration, arranged by President 

and Committee. 

Sheffield: Performance of The Cricket on the Hearth in Heeley 
Church Parish Room. 

Liverpool: Oliver Twist, by Rev Edward Clarke, at Royal 
Institution, 

Edinburgh: ‘The Vanities of Mrs. Varden,’’ by Miss Frances 
Durham ; and ‘‘ Some of Dickens's Young Men,” by Mr. J. 
Murray Minck, at Goold Hall. 

Bristol ; Dramatic Evening, by the Ladies at St. John’s Hall. 

Keighley; ‘Tiny Tim,”’ at Eastwood Girls’ School. 

Glasgow: Play: Martin Chuzzlewit, by Mr. Percival Steeds. 
Produced by Mr J. M. Barclay, at Atheneum Hall, at 7-30 
(also on February 23rd, 25th and 26th). uy 

Sheffield: Dickens Sketches at the Royal Infirmary (Military 
Hospital). 

Hull: Dickens Birthday Celebration. Dickens Playlets and 
Sketches, at The Metropole (and on February 26th). 

Liverpool: ‘“ Children of Thespis,” by Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, 
at Royal Institution. 

Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘‘ France and Dickens,” by Mr. J. Liddell 
Geddie, at Goold Hall. 
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